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Chile and the Argentine Republic, accompanied by 
a convention of partial but real disarmament, is well 
known. 

All these details demonstrate that we have got 
very far from " the beginning of the substitution of 
arbitration for war." The fact is, we have already 
passed through two stages of the movement and are 
rapidly going through the third and final one, that of 
the general and permanent organization of arbitration 
in an international system as all-embracing as the world 
of peoples. That this system, including a periodic 
congress of the nations as the counterpart and com- 
plement of the court, when completed, as it will be com- 
paratively soon, judging from the proposed program of 
the second Hague Conference, will from the start pre- 
vent all war everywhere would be too much to proph- 
esy or expect ; but it will go a long way toward se- 
curing that happy consummation. It will finally have 
removed all excuse for war. It will have placed the 
conservation of justice between the nations, and the 
upholding of national honor in the hands of an im- 
partial world-tribunal whose counsel will be gladly 
sought and whose decisions will commend themselves 
to all intelligent men. It will be very difficult, if 
not totally impossible, under those conditions, for 
war to break out anywhere within the family of na- 
tions. We do not hesitate to write, as the best fore- 
cast that can now be made, that arbitration will go 
speedily to the stage of completeness above described, 
and that this completeness means at last the total 
suppression and disappearance of war. 

Lord Roberts' Campaign for Universal 
Military Training. 

A cartoon in the London Tribune for January 31 
represents John Bull bent and staggering, leaning 
on two sticks, under a load of big bundles marked 
" Customs, Excise, Rates, Income Tax, Army and 
Navy." Just in front of him stands Lord Roberts 
ready to throw upon his overloaded shoulders and 
writhing back another big bundle labeled " Army 
1,000,000 men." The look on John's face is one of 
amazement, hesitation and incipient terror. Beneath 
the cartoon is a quotation from a speech of Lord 
Roberts just delivered in Liverpool: "Just as our 
sailors invented the 'two-power standard' for the 
fleet, we ought to accept for the army the ' million- 
men standard.' " 

The militaristic situation in Great Britain, as set 
out by this cartoon, is now the most serious that it 
has ever been, and a crisis is rapidly being reached. 
The National Service League, making nothing of the 
existing enormous annual outlay upon the navy and 
army, has organized a campaign in favor of universal 
military training, and has been holding great meet- 
ings in Liverpool, Manchester and elsewhere, with 
Earl Roberts, Commander-in-chief of the army, as the 
principal spokesman. 



Lord Roberts' military reform (!) proposals include, 
besides other things, an army of one million men and 
a system of universal military training, both in the 
schools and out of them. The army for foreign ser- 
vice is still as now to be made up of volunteers, the 
compulsory training proposed being only to provide 
for home defense in case of emergency ! He declares 
himself unalterably opposed to conscription in the 
continental sense, but believes that every able-bodied 
man in the nation should be made legally liable, 
during certain years of his life, " to render naval or 
military service in or around the United Kingdom 
in case of a great national emergency, and that to fit 
himself for this duty he must undergo a short course 
of naval or military training after he reaches the 
age of eighteen, or later." He attempts to sugar- 
coat further his essentially conscriptive scheme by 
proposing that the amount of time devoted to train- 
ing shall be short enough not seriously to interfere, 
as he imagines, with the men's ordinary callings. 

The proposal, the aim of which is, in spite of the 
pains taken to conceal it, clearly to make every 
Briton ultimately a fighting man, is being pushed 
with all the habitual persistence and boldness of the 
military party. But it is meeting with vigorous 
opposition, both in the press and on the platform, 
and stands, we think, little chance of adoption in the 
present revolutionized state of British public opinion. 
The average Englishman now sees a very different 
lesson in the South African War from that of mili- 
tary unpreparedness, on which Lord Roberts lays so 
much stress. The proposal is charged with being 
nothing less than conscription in disguise, aiming at 
the complete militarizing of the nation. It differs, 
it is confessed, from Continental conscription in the 
amount of time that would be given to training, but 
in the element of compulsion and the sacrifice of 
liberty it would be conscription pure and simple, and 
would be just as effective in militarizing the people 
as any form of compulsory service. 

There is, under the Bannerman government, the 
spirit and purpose of which, as announced by the 
Premier, lies in just the opposite direction, very little 
chance that Lord Roberts' scheme will be adopted. 
The British people as a whole, in their devotion to lib- 
erty, have always been radically averse to the system 
of conscription, and they are not likely now to allow 
themselves to be duped by any thinly veiled form of it. 

The opposition further protests that there is not 
the shadow of a reason, even from the military point 
of view, for Great Britain's having a million men 
under arms, even if half of them should volunteer for 
service abroad. They say that there would be no 
place to put them, and that the " emergencies " for 
which a great army — bigger than any that exists in 
Europe — is to be created, have no prospect of ever 
existing except in the fertile brains of the military 
enthusiasts. 
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Lord Roberts' program is chiefly instructive as 
exhibiting the absurd and insane lengths to which 
militarism everywhere tends to run. Put a man at 
the head of an army or navy department and nine 
times out of ten he begins to conjure up " emergen- 
cies," to fancy " enemies " where none exist, to bewail 
the smallness and inefficiency of the instrument 
entrusted to him, to fear for the national " honor," 
and in general to act as if the nation and its people 
existed primarily for the promotion of the art of 
fighting and that of hunting for something to fight. 
All other militarists, in the United States as else- 
where (see an article in the February North American 
Review, by F. L. Huidekoper), are of course afflicted 
with the same mania. This is what is the matter 
with Lord Roberts and the British National Service 
League. Soberly, one would have to travel far to 
find any signs of the " emergencies " for which the 
nation is asked by them to charge itself with keep- 
ing in readiness a million men. When was Britain 
invaded? When did the hordes of a hostile folk 
swarm round her coasts ? Has civilization advanced 
none from the barbaric days of the fifth century? 
What nation of the Continent is so bereft of sense as 
to be planning a "landing" on English shores? 
Even if the British fleet were totally out of the way, 
there is not a European adventurer of any type who 
would undertake at the present time so reckless a 
feat; much less the responsible leaders of Continental 
governments. 

The program is instructive in another way. Great 
Britain has long attempted to keep her navy equal 
to that of any two other powers. She is now reap- 
ing the fruits of this policy in more than one way. 
The army men do not like the partiality ; they are 
jealous ; they propose to move heaven and earth to 
have the army keep pace ; they will accept nothing 
less than a " two-power army " ; and though their 
chance of getting it is very remote, they will do a 
deal of mischief in their constant agitation. The 
only means by which the nation can save itself from 
this mischief will be to cut down the navy, and the 
sooner she gets at it the better. 

There is another element, which is usually kept as 
far out of sight as possible. Lord Roberts and his 
followers would not let the thought escape them that 
they are moved by a desire to imitate in England 
the great and highly developed military establish- 
ments of the Continent. But that is no small 
element in the aggregate of their motives. This 
influence from the Continent has exercised great 
power over English military men for a long time, 
leading many of them openly to advocate conscrip- 
tion, and it will never cease to operate until general 
limitation and reduction of armaments actually be- 
gins. The alliance of Great Britain with Japan is 
also probably operating with no little force upon the 
English militarists, who without doubt have been 



much shocked at the recent advice given England by 
a Japanese official to put the English Army into a 
state of greater efficiency, in order to meet the pos- 
sible demands of the alliance. It is a queer situation 
for Great Britain to find herself by her own action 
in a position where she is logically under obligation 
to go to school in the art of fighting to the new 
power so recently arisen in the East. How this must 
chafe and vex the men of the National Service 
League ! And what herculean efforts may it not be 
expected to lead them to put forth in order to save 
their country from the dishonor of the thing ! 

The ill-starred movement of Lord Roberts, which, 
whether successful now or not, bodes no good either 
to Great Britain or the rest of the world, constitutes 
an immediate and pressing reason why the new 
government, following the suggestion of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman in his campaign speech, should 
at once take up the question of the limitation of the 
armaments of the world, and put England " at the 
head of a league of peace, through whose instru- 
mentality this great work could be effected." That 
is where England belongs, and not at the head of a 
movement to rebarbarize the world by putting a man- 
killing rifle into the hands of every school boy and 
teaching all the young men to " shoot straight " — 
at the bosoms of their fellowmen. Will Sir Henry 
do the thing which he has dared to describe as 
the noblest role which could be conceived for his 
country ? With the unheard-of majority behind him 
in Parliament, and the sympathies of the civilized 
world with him, he will have no possible excuse to 
offer if he does not do it. 



Editorial Notes. 

The interest and indignation awakened 

t^theConT amon g the P eo P le of tnis country by the 
reports of the monstrous cruelties to the 
natives in the Congo State, under the administration of 
King Leopold of Belgium, have grown to be very deep and 
widespread, and strong pressure has been brought upon 
our government to induce it to unite with Great Britain 
in securing an international conference to deal with the 
subject. The ground of this pressure has been that our 
government was in part responsible for the setting up of 
the Congo State and placing it in the hands of King 
Leopold, and that it therefore shares the responsibility 
for the injustices inflicted upon the natives. This view 
of the case the State Department does not seem to hold, 
but declares that it is a question to be dealt with by the 
European powers. In a letter to Representative Denby 
of Michigan, Secretary Root says : 

" We are parties to a general act for the suppression 
of the slave trade and the regulation of the firearms and 
liquor traffic in Central Africa, but that act relegates 
and confines all power and functions to those ends to 



